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ABSTRACT 

The community should be seen as an essential focus 
for communication study since it (1) illustrates and tests the 
instrumental nature of human communication, (2) illustrates the 
delicate interplay of private and public communication , and (3) 
provides a ^unique context in which all human interactive units exert 
communication influence simultaneously. Community in this sense is 
best defined as a communication-engendered, psychological construct 
based upon consensual perceptions of common identity, 
interdependence* obligation, and efficacy'. Community exists, then, 
when individuals sense that jt exists as a result of their 
interactions, with' c£her individuals. What is not clear at present is 
what communication skills are minimally essential for the creation of 
community. What is clear is that there is opportunity for 
communicative research >bo,ut how communication is or *an be used 
lnstrumentally- to sustain a#id enhance consensual perceptions of 
identity, interdependence and obligation, and efficacy among 
community residents. To argue the value of community study is nothing 
more than to urge that community as a level of social organization ■ 
should be included" in any effort to account for the complexity of 
human communicative behavior. (HOD) 
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This Dimension Series program 1s, for me, the latest episode 1n 
fourteen years of personal fascination and frustration with the notion 
of community, ffy |oal here 1s to argue for the value of conmunity as- a 
communicative study. Perhaps the best way to do so 1s ti Indicate how I 
was* led—awkwardly but 1nexorably--toward an interest 1n concept of 
community. 

My Interest 1a community began with musings about the instrumental 

v s 

nature of human Communication and curiosity about the poorly-defined d1s- 

tlncjti on between private and public communication. As a student of rhetoric 

*> 

and as an essentially pragmatic native of Missouri, I have always been 
less interested in whatlcorrrnuni cation is ajxfhow it works. Rather,. I^ave * 
been captured by/tjhe proposition' to which all students.of corrnuni cation 
pay homage— thJifa|»nmuni cation is instrumental. As I.understand this 




statement, ft n comnunica^n is the_ essential human tool. With 

communi "catfion- -vl|p^ate~, "develop", sustain, and change thi ngs — thi ngs like 
self-rdervtity, notions .of reality and fantasy, human knowledge, relation- 
ships*, and systems^ of social organization. To say that communication is 
instrumental is to challenge ourselves to becpme artful pragmatists — to 
discover the means for exerting influence through other peopl^ for identi- 
fiable ends. I suspect this focus is mostly responsible for burgeoning 
undergraduate enrollments; it provides us with a ready answer to that 
inelegant but inevitable question: "Yes, but what car^you do with a major 
in conmuni cation?" 

' As a student of rhetoric and public address, I have been fascinated 
and puzzled by the distinction rriade-*often glibly and dogmatically—between 



private and public conmunlcattve acts. Common sense, for example, suggests 
-to me that some comnunlcati ve acts are private and- some are public". It does 
not require genius to recognize something qualitatively different between 
the rhetoric of the bedroom and the-rtretoric of the boardroom. Nevefthe- 
less, I have found— as perhaps you have—that efforts to delineate the 
distinction betvteen private and public communication are rarely made at 
all and are less than satisfying when, they are attempted. For example, 
I reject as nonsenseHhe argument that interpersonal communication which is 
characterized, by a high degree of personal self-disc1osure*is private 
communication and all else is public. I watched along jUi th millions of 
other Americans as Jeddy Kennedy bared his soul to the people of Massachusetts 
and the nation fbllowing the tragedy at ChappaquiddicV. 



I reject, too, the implication found in Richard Sennett's book, The 
Tall of Public Man , that the ascendancy of ^private communication is " 
achieved at the expense of public ctmmuni cation and vice versaJ I recognize 
no such 11mi tationsCto the potentials for human communication. 

It is worth 'noting "that the distinction tetween^ private and public 
coronunigation remains an open question for our field and a matter of concern 
for other fields. Recently, for example, the Center for 20th Century. Studies 
on the University of< Wis cons inr-Milw^ukee campus announced that it is "devoting 
a year of tnter-dtsciplinary inquiry intp the distinction between private 
and public communication, I si/spect that most of us in the, field of ^speech 
communication have confronted the question of the distinction between 
private and public communication at some time or another and, perhaps-, have 
generated a sufficient answer to-that question. But I am not aware of 
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any authoritative treatment of the question or of any efforts to test and 
illustrate some conception of the distinction between private and public 
corrcnuni cation. 

For me--for now--the distinction between private and public communication 
1s best approached phertomenologica^ly. Attention must be given to a series 

4 * 

of consfensual ai)d interdependent perceptions which define an interaction as 
public or private. These perceptions appear to me to include: 1. perception 
of context and accessibility to context; 2. perceptions of relationship 
including such issues as trust and relational style;. ^nd 3. * perceptions 
of message content including language characteristics. I see nothing pro- 
found in such a conceptualization of the distinction between private and 
public conrnuni cation— only a theoretical scheme which allows me to account, 
tn a tentative way£ for some intriguing differences in human conmunicative' 
behavior. 

At this point you are right to ask what all of this has to do with how 
I came to focus on the notion of coronunity or, more importantly, why I 
would argue that a focus on coronunity is essential to the study of conrnuni- 

4 

cation. Let me offer three propositions which I will develop through the 

'remainder of this paper and which, I believe, argue the value of community 

as an essential focus for conrnuni cation study: , / 

First, community, perhaps as no otRer level of social 
organization, illustrates and tests the instrumental 
nature of human communication. 

J Secondly, coronunity, perhaps as no other level of 
4 social organization, illustrates the delicate interplay 
of private and public communication; arid 

Finally, I will argue that corrtmmity 1s perhaps the 
unique context in which all human interactive unTEF 



if > 
ence simultaneously. To 
understand the meaning and functioning of communtty 
is to understand wore than we know now ab6ut the 
v relationships among Interacting units. * 

Before attempting to develop these propositions, however, let me define 
what I mean by "community." Community, I believe, 1s best defined as a 
communication-engendered, psychological construct based. upon consensual 
perceptions of common- Identity, Interdependence, obligation, and efficacy. 
From this view, community is defined directly from the experiences of 
Individuals as they Interac.t with each other and as they develop common. 
Interpretations of their experiences, tommuhlty exists, then, when indivi- 
duals sense that it exists as a result of their Interactions with other 

/ 

Individuals-. Seymour .Saras on appears to substantiality's definition of 
comnunlty when he writes: 

Precisely because we all experience ^the presence or absence 
of a psychological sense of community . / . some of its > 
characteristics are not hard to state. The perception of 
similarity to others, an acknowledged interdependence with 
others, a willingness to nt&intain this interdependence by • 
giving to or doing^'for others what one expects from them, * 
the feeling that one is part of a larger dependable and stable 
structure— these are some of the ingredients of the psycho- 
logical sense of community. You know when you have it and , 
when you don't. ^ 

From this perspective community is not a place buCa serfes of interrelated 
and consensual perceptions which grow out of interaction. Clearly, community 
can exist as part of sonje spatially-defined areas— such as the residential 
neight>or>iood, but it is not restricted to such locales. 3 

Le"t me turn now to the first of three propositions which, I believe, 
argue the value of community, as an essential focus for communication study. 
Community Illustrates -and. tests the' Instrumental, nature of cotmunl cation . ■ 
As the earlier definition of community suggests, community 1s created, 
developed, sustained, and changed through communication. * In her book. 
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Contemporary Community , British sociologist Jacqueline Scherer sunmarized 

what appears to be commonplace among social scientists: the understanding 

that contnuni cation is the sine qua non of conuunity; She writes: 

John Dewey recognized that coranuni cation is at the heart 
of any -community: we can only share in conmon what we can 
coronunicate with others. Communication. / . is the life- 
blood of all social structures, J 

Philosopher Glenn Tinder is even more direct, "Coflimuni tyV' he argues, 

"is enacted in the activity of communication. 1,5 And sociologist 

George Hillery, Jr., after reviewing 104 definitions of community 

x found that the only common elefnent in all such definitions was agreement 

that community is created and developed through communicative^interaction. 

The process by which community is ^created and developed is interestingly 

traced by Herbert Gans. ,In The Levittowners , Gans writes: 

* * 

Different kinds of people came to Levittown for houses: 
some because it was cheaper than the city; some to get land 
for, the children;* some tCK have more privacy than in a flat. 
The builder provided a house that met thpse needs at a price 
they could afford. Once "there, Residents had social contacts- 
with those immediately fclose; they then joined various organi- 
zations to find,people with whom they shared some 'corfinon 
interests. In time, those within the Organization who agreed 
on'basic issues and values united (a) to gain power ov£? the • 
organization itself and (b). eventual ly to tise the organization 
as cf means of sharing the- wi ; der poWer in overall place, of 
Levittown. "As they did this, some residents foynd themselves 
in h community and recognized it? a^s flJdh. 

* " ' 

It is clear that community is not a "given" ; 'it is intentionally created 

or neglected. What is not clear at present is what communication skills . 

are minimally essential for the creatiorf%f community. 1 am disturbed, 

as perhaps you Ire, by the implication that community is the serendipitous 

result of some kind of communicative activity oveV some indefinite period * 

of time? I ^ : 
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,We do not acceptHhat kind of ambiguity concerning other levels' 



of social brgarfization , and I see no reason for cofjmuni cation scholars to 

accept it with regard to community. If, we knew, for example, what was " 

minimally essential to create cornnunity We could explain, among.other 

things, why it is difficult to synthesize community and wffy planrfed 

communi/ties are* often such abysmal failures* 

The instrumental nature of communication is further JJJtfstra ted and 

- tested as we examine the ways'by which comnunity or r a "sense af community" 

is sustained. Social scientists agree that, just as a "sense*bf corrmunify" 

is created through ctJmmuni cation, it is sustained by communication. Through 

cornnuhi cation the essential but often fragile perceptions and relationships 

* % 

which define sense of community are confirmed and enhanced. Social 

scientists have linked ^xtensiveness of communication contact with aj 

persisting sense of contnunity^and preliminary research has demonstrated ^ 

that the sense of community is-enhanced by greater frequency of visiting 

among comnunity residents, and the kinds of contact which permit residents 

to know each other by their first names. 8 A limited amount of research has 

linked consensual definition of neighborhood^ community boundaries to 

a strengthened sense of cornnunity, 9 but^that is *n inconsistent finding. ■ 

Various studies have also linked the extent of borrowing, shared super- 

7 

vision of children, house and apartment' watching, cooperative efforts among 
residents to reduce crime and even local shopping -interactions to an 
enhanced sense of conmunity among community residents. ^ Perhaps c most * 
interesting of this research is the work 0/ Derek PMlHps who linked 
"Interaction opportunities" with "investment" in ary satisfaction with 
local conmuntty structures^ 



Finally, a host of studies seek to examine' the extent Tuid effective- 
ness of extra-community Interaction with sense of community. ' Thomas Bender, 
for example, examines what he calls the "Interplay of communal orientations 
with the larger society" and argues, for a reconceptuallzatlon and remarriage 
of the notions of gemeiftschaft and gesellschaft. 12 I suspect that my 
colleagues on this program and, 1n particular, Professor Reagan have some^ 
Insights to offer in this area. ' 

What appears clear 1s that there is opportunity for communicative 
rejsearch about how communication is or can be used instrumental ly to sustain 
and'enhance consensual perceptions of identity, interdependence and obligation 
and perceptions of efficacy among community residents. As I trust this 
program demonstrates some progress has been made in that direction. 

Perhaps most intriguing for those Interested in illustrating anl^ 
testing the instrumental nature of communication is the notion of corpRraqity 
>£hange. To speak of a "sense of community" 1s often to suggest a hotneostat^ic 
state in which various competing interests are uniformly satisfied or 
subdued, Jacqueline Scherer offers a 'more realistic picture when she. 
wr1 tes : 

Those i*djp see community as ai| emotional bond of togetherness 
usually paint their image 1n" glowing colors of warmth and ' 
affection, dimming out, as far as possible; ttie strains, * 
tensions, and inevitable clash of interests tttat ?re normally 
present 1n hues just as strong. This is because most of us 
have been reluctant to understand the complexity^ conflict 
and v\e important part ft plays in human affairs, 13 f ' 

I believe I could spend the remainder of my time identifying profitable 

areas of research focusing on the uses of speech communication to alter 

1n ways subtle and profound the nature and functioning of community, y it 

; ' / ' • ~ ■ ' •>■ < 
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s6$ms unnecessary 1n late 1981 to' suggest that community as a level of 

social organization cannot avoid conflict. Indeed, as Richard Sennett \ 

suggests in The Uses- of Disordgr , unless conflict and conflict management 

are*a part*of the community structure true coronunity cannot and does not 

14 ' " 

exist. I find 1t difficult to Believe that those who understand human ' , 

relationships an<J human social structures of any kind regard Sennett's 

suggestion as radical , The fact of conflict in community offers opportunities 

to discover how communication used instrumental ly provokes, exacerbates, 

and manages cormiunity conflicts. ✓ 

There is time here only to sketch.. What I have attempted to argue ^ 
1s that the notion of community offers ample research opportunities to 
those interested 1n the instrumental nature of communication. In dis-. 
covering how communication operates to create, develop, sustain, and 
change "sense of conrntmity" we will discover more than we now know 
about pragmatic, humarv communication That much should recommend community 
study to commun/cation scholars. But, as I indicated .earl ier, there is more, 

Earlier^offered the proposition that community ~, perhaps as no other 
level*of social organization, illustrates the delicate interplay of private ^ 
-and public communication. Let me outline the argument here. I have been 
made uncomfortable, as perhaps you, have, by tfte argument of Richard Sennett 
that the pursuit of conmunal solidarity and community identity results in 
an ultimately destructive "myth of cDmrnunity" in which diversity, flexibility, 
and ambiguity are . sacrificed to homogeneity, exclusiveness, and predictability. 15 
It 1s hard to- resist, some components of Sennett's argument. But it 1s also 
true that the "coronunal urge 11 is a search for Identity and emotional 

/ v 
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supports a cdmplex and Imperso^l world. As' Jacqueline Scherer points, 
out, "(C) ommunity. . . (is) the means by_ which issues of loneliness, ■ 

Impersonality, bigness arid loss of power can be redressed. ... a context 

r 

within which to find personal acceptance and recognition denied in other 
situations. 1,16 > ' 

-v - / • 

A central problem with ''sense of commanity" 1s the tension between 

private needs and concerns and public demands. The development of 
common Identity, for example, involves the emergence of a sense of 
"we-ness" with some number of individuals. But Inherent 1n this is a sense 
of, dis identity with athers, a process of disidentlfication . t The issjje 
'**then, of how "others" will be assimilated into the community is persistent 
and Vexing. Yet, community scholars are virtually unanimous in arguing 
that community structures which are incapable of assimilating new members 
are doomed to extinction. ' 

' What is needed is an exploration of how this tension can be managed ■ 
so that personal and public concerns are satisfied. Members of a conmunity 
are simultaneously involved, as Thomas Bender points out, in different 
kinds of social relationships. and hold different statuses depending upon 
whether they are acting out a role as a member of a family, as a close 
friend or neighbor, or as political men and women. These roles,. he 
argues., are— or should be—mutually reenfordng and collectively constitute 

* t 6 

what 1s meant by the conrnu^iUy. 17 

Just how all of this is managed however 'is an open question. I suggest 

that investigating how this is managed is likely to Illustrate for communi- 
V * 
cation scholars the distinction bbtween private communication and public 

r ♦ • 
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communication. To investigate the community from this perspective l'jr to 
search for the means by which Individuals develop perceptions of the communal 
context and the more restrictive contexts which must ex1?t within the 
communal structure. Such Investigation will probe the relationships which- 
emerge with a developing sense of community and the^ varying quality of 
those relationships. Some community engendered refationships^wi 11 presumably 
satisfy the requirements needed for "private" communication and some will 
be limited to public interaction. ^Such, investigation will also probe message 
content and language features which characterize some tommunity-based inter- 
action's as'private and others .-as public. I am not, of course, arguing for 
utilization of the theoretical scheme I have outlined. in approaching the 
Issue of private versus public conmuni cation. I am, however, arguilhg 

that whatever scheme we might construct to account for the distinction 

* - f 

between' private and public communication .may be profitably tested and 
illustrated through a focus 'upon community *processes. 

Finally, and very .briefly, I argue'that .to understand the meaning 
arid functioning of community is to understand more than we know now about 
*the relationships ampng interacting units which} exert influence simultaneously 
Interpersonal relationships, for example, are imbedded within community 
structures. If. those relationships are tol>e fully understood, some account 
must be made of the extent to which they are influenced by and exert' 
influence upon the community. The same point may be made of group Inter- 
.actions 4 especially those group Interactions which emerge from community 
concerns or those group interactions whith emerge from a desire to go beyond 
community concerns. Organizations, too, are influenced by and. exert 
Influence upon the community. To understand the community is to account! 



for those Influences and to.reyeal mote than we currently Jcnow about <Jfcc1s1or> 
processes with1n;organ1zat1pns. To^understand the community 1s, I submit, 
to understand better the riature of 1nter r ethn1c and even Inter-cultural 
communication. In recent years communication scholars have focused attention 
upon the Interaction of various VeveTs of social organization. To argue 
the value- of community study \t nothing more or less than to^urge that 
community as a level of social organization should be Included in any effort 

to account for the complexity of human communicative behavipr. 

* 1 
I began this' presentation by suggesting that my Interest Tn community 

has been characterized by fascination and'frustraticj*.. 1 trust this brief 

sketchjias identified some of the reasons why, as a student of communication, 

I 'am fascinated and 'compelled to*a stu^y of 'Community, ^^frustration may 

be described very quickly. Some time ago, I submitted a paper for review 

to a communication 'journal . Thfr study represented an early attempt to probe* 

the cpnmuiucative correlates of >M sense of coimiunity. 11 The paper was re- 

tyfned with/tMs bri^f 'note: "Th"is study deals with an interesting subject 

arid Is well thought and executed. HoWver, it deals with much moi^than 

ctanmuni cation ♦ I think a sociology journal would j>e more appropriate than 

a communication journal." I never want to r^ad such a review again from a 

V 1 

colleague in communication. 
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